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To the Immortal Greeks 

Plime of the unforgotten brave! ... 
y Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave I 
These scenes, their, story not unknown, ■ 
Arise, and make again your own! : ? 

And he who in the strife expires. . 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, - 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too will rather die than shame: 

For Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won. Byron 







\Y7e have come into another dark hour, but 
we are used to them. If we are an enduring 
race it is because we know what to do when the 
clouds are low. We shall not lose our heads 
because we see a madman riding on the whirlwind. 

It was^one of the fifty poets who flung them¬ 
selves into the furnace of the Great War and’ 
died there (Rupert Brooke) who cried, Now. God he 
thanked , Who has matched us with Ilis. hour. He 
knew that, as gold is .tried by fire, men are tried, . 
not in sunshine, .but in storms. He knew that 
adversity is a man’s true touchstone, and that it 1 
is the way we meet; it that counts. 

Hitler Wants More Dismal Jimmies 

There is no room for Dismal Jimmies (or for 
Dismal Jinnies) in a world like this. Even if fate > 
arid fact and. history were not all against them, 
their misery is infectious arid: is* just what Hitler 
wants. He smashes churches , not because he 
cares about a church, but to make more Dismal 
'Jimmies. He fills our streets with rubbish heaps 
to: get. pur Dismals moaning. He* dobs not know 
that . for' every dismal half-man . we have ten ; 
thousand men who brace themselves to fight 
harder-in a storm. . ■ 

We have to be as good as the men who fight for 
us. We who stay at home have at least the duty 
of seeing the war in its true perspective, and not 
losing heart when the weather is bad. If we are 
to sit down and weep every time it rains, or the 
clouds come down, there is no life left in us* and 
we deserve no pity when fate finds us out. 

Jt is one’of the oldest .proverbs in our children’s 
copybooks which tells us that if there were no 
clouds we should not enjoy the sun, and it was one 
of our witty novelists who said that, she always 
wore her clouds inside-out to show the silver 
lining. We remember that another wit replies that, 
though it is true a cloud has a silver lining, it is 
often hard to get it to the Mint; but at such times, 
says Shakespeare, s< When clouds appear wise men 
put on their cloaks.’’ Then we. prepare for the 
storm and arm ourselves to meet whatever comes, 
knowing that, like Milton’s Cloud, ours will turn 
the silver linings to the night. ; 

The Destiny of Man 

Clouds cannot daunt those born of Cromwell’s 
race, for they are made of storms and tempests 
with sunlight breaking in, and well they know how 
Freedom‘came their way. 

The clouds that gather-round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept .watch o'er'man's .mortality. 

We need not deceive ourselves as the dark days 
come. It is heartbreaking enough to see the 
things that happen. But if we-believe in the 
destiny of man and in the eternal powers, of 
righteousness we are not cast down by the thought 
of the wild beasts of the jungle or the irresistible 
momentum of the avalanche. The thought that 
Greece has another fight to wage, and another 
crown to gain, should lift us up and exalt us with 
new strength. She has clothed herself once more 
in the shining glory of the days when the stout 
heart of Miltiades marched on her battlefields, 


Leonidas held Thermopylae, and the voice of 
Pericles rang immortal down the ages. 

As long as time lasts it will not be forgotten 
that when the German hordes came down, like 
wolves on the fold, with their Moloch of fire and 
slaughter and mutilation, one gallant little nation . 
stood, across their path and stayed them. Having 
whipped the Italian jackal, it was unafraid 
when the .wolf itself came on. It had beaten back 
a jackal seven times its. size in seven times its 



Good Courage 

A fine sculpture by Sir Hamo Thorny croft 


armour; now these few million Greeks were con¬ 
fronted by wolf and jackal together, two nations 
of a hundred millions, with the steel teeth and 
claws they had built up by starving their children 
and robbing their prey. If the bodies of men arc 
trapped and crushed in claws of steel it is not to 
be wondered at ; it is eternally to be wondered at 
that men should dare to challenge.the mailed brute 
of* Force coming on in overwhelming numbers. 

Greece is not conquered. Yugo-Slavia is. not 
conquered.- With craven States all round them, 


with daggers' drawnto stab them in the.back, 
these two brave peoples have been worthy of 
their past and.of their place among the free nations 
of the -world. They- have.not surrendered to the 
Brute. They will not go down to oblivion and 
contempt with Hitler and Caligula and the 
Jackal oT Rome. They have saved their name 
and their nations and will be with the victors at 
the Peace. ■ It is not for us to be cast down that 
fortune is against them for a day; it is for us to 
be exalted in the thought'that the spirit'of man is 
alive in their peoples, and that they - would rather 
die free men than live as slaves. We have had no 
braver Allies. We shall have no greater pride 
when peace comes than to give them back their 
homelands. - 

The Spirit of the Island 

We should need to be discouraged if the slanders 
- of our enemies had proved true and we had been 
found decadent; but every man alive knows that 
; the spirit of the Island has stirred the world and 
created the powers of victory for all free men. 
■Never, has a nation awakened fronT sleep and 
asserted itself so vigorously as now. Some of us 
will never forgive ourselves for taking the wrong 
road to Peace and imperilling Freedom and Peace 
itself' all over the earth. It' is no blasphemy to 
say that we should have trusted in God and kept 
our. powder dry, rather than trusting in God and 
doing nothing, for we are God’s partners; on whom 
the-heavenly powers depend. It is not enough to 
believe in peace and persuasion in a world in¬ 
habited by the disciples of brute force ; we must 
believe in peace and prepare to defend the temple, 
or suffer the doom of cowards who are afraid and 
selfish men who will not do their share. 

guT the nation which slept too long has risen like 
. Samson and renewed its strength, and it will 
pull down the pillars of the house of Baal. Our 
strength is on sure foundations. It does not rest 
on starving millions in a wilderness, on a nation 
facing beggary and ruin, on murder and torture 
and mutilation, on beating Jews and robbing 
banks and looting palaces. . A great spectacle 
Hitler makes as he lives for his Hour, but a nobler 
spectacle awaits us all when Freedom is itself 
again, to live for all time. 

> • i 

A Mighty Rolling Force 

And how these dark days-are bringing us all 
together—Australia and New Zealand more than 
ever with us, Canada * and her mighty neighbour 
uniting more and more, and the gathering force 
of the reunited English-speaking peoples rolling 
like the Mississippi till its work is done. ■ True it 
is as the poet says : 

J WALKED a mile with Pleasure , 

She chatted 'all the way, • • 

But left me none the ivtser 
For all she had to 'say, 

J WALKED a mile with ■ Sorrow, . 

And ne'er a word said she; 

But, oh, the things I learned that day 
When Sorrow walked with me. 

Arthur Mee 
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As the Barbarians £,ITTLE NEWS REELS 


Giving Heat Without Losing 
For 10,000 Million Years 

Cir James Jeans lately, said that we must think of the sun 
^ as always giving out the same amount of radiation, meaning 
thereby that it is not getting cooler. The question is then, how 
docs the sun keep up 'its tremendous output ? 


The-answer which Sir James 
Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington 
and the other explorers of the 
• interior of the sun give is that it 
carries inside itself a supply as, 
inexhaustible as the v widow’s 
cruse , of oil. In its interior, 
lieated to 20 million degrees, 
millions of millions of millions of 
atoms, and ’ twice as many 
electrons (invisible particles of 
electricity) crash into one an¬ 
other at thousands of miles a 
second, and thousands of times 
in a second,. The battered atoms 
are v stripped of their outer 
garments of electrons in the 
infernal hurly-burly, but in- 
staiitly hasten to pick up wander¬ 
ing bits of electricity to clothe 
themselves again. Try as. they 
will they can never get out of 
the sun'. The X-rays, and the 
thinnest kinds of light alone, 
leak out, to give-us by their 
accumulation the light and heat 
we enjoy ; but the atoms remain. 

They do not remain the 
same atoms, however. In the 
knocking’- about * process they 
become changed into other atoms, 
a process which in a feeble way 
is imitated on the earth by our 
atom smashers, of whom Lord 
Rutherford was the first to show 


the way, The sun’s atoms never 
cease losing bits of electricity or 
annexing them. -The atom of 
hydrogen, the lightest of all, 
packs more electricity for its 
weight than any other. Con¬ 
sequently, when in the knock¬ 
about process of exchange of 
electricity it is changed into 
some other atom, there is a 
fraction of. ari electric morsel to 
spare.' , — v -\ " 

That is what seems to happen. 
The atom of hydrogen, when it is 
transmuted into the next lightest 
atom (that of helium) leaves 
some electricity floating free. 
The helium atom ne.ver lets 
go; no jostling will, fob it of 
its bits, . But it cannot use all 
the electricity of;, its neighbour, 
the hydrogen atom, soT there is 
electricity to spare, which filters 
slowly to the surface of the sun, 
and is the source of all our light 
and heat and power. . 

The fuel of the sim is its 
hydrogen, the " ash ” of the fuel 
is its helium. This exchange has 
been going on for ten thousand 
million „ycars, and there is still 
enough hydrogen in the sun to 
keep the supply undiminished 
for ten thousand million years 
to come. ■ ” . • 


The Wool Gatherers Carrying on 


Children are doing their share 
in many ways to help to win this, 
war. 

In Warwickshire last spring 
and summer the school-children 
gathered scraps of sheep’s wool 
that had caught on hedges and 
fences. Altogether they collected 
150 lbs (worth £y iosj, and sent 
it to wool manufacturers in 
Bradford, who ' gave back "its 
value in knitting wool for the 
schools. _ 

This year there arc prizes for 
the schools who collect most/ and 
it is expected that much more 
will be gathered. ' •• 

Wolf Cub Utter Louts 

Most of the Scouts we know^ 
deserve medals ; there are no medals 
for this Utile, party, of whom we 
hear from a Kent correspondent . 

Some Wolf Cubs were found 
not long ago breaking their way 
through au newly-planted hedge, 
and their Cubber, being dis¬ 
covered, apologised and said the 
boys were “ doing no damage.” 
The next morning, on the spot 
where the Cubs had eaten a 
meal, was found a collection 
of paper and rubbish worthy 
of the worst of litter louts. 

RAF AND THE KITTEN 

Not long ago some airmen 
passing a bomb-shattered house 
after an Italian air raid on Suda 
Bay, Crete, heard the mewing of a 
cat in the ruins'. . Villagers said it 
had been buried for three days. It 
took the Royal Air Force men three 
hours.of hard digging before they 
were able to rescue a wounded 
and exhausted kitten. They took 
charge of it, dressed its wounds, 
and now it is a merry member of 
the squadron. 


Among many London firms 
which have suffered from the 
Nazi raiders is one which began 
40 years ago and has been 
growing ever since. . Its premises ■ 
and stocks were destroyed, but 
11 Qt many hours later the head 
of the firm wrote this letter to 
his clients : 

“ The enemy has bombed and 
destroyed our stock and pre- 
lhises, but has left us with a 
greater determination than ever 
to pursue our efforts in every 
way : to win the war. We will* 
build again new; premises, and 
even a 'larger firm, on the same 
site, and so defy him.” 

In another bombing of an 
office every book, paper, and 
record .was lost, and the firm 
was compelled to write io all its 
customers asking if they owed 
anything, paid, if so, what the 
debt was. Within a fortnight 
eyery tradesman owing any¬ 
thing made what seems to have. 
been an honest return, and 
nearly all enclosed payment. 

The Table Smokers 

Im Thuringia, wc read, the 
Govex'rior has | made a bye¬ 
law forbidding women and girls 
under 25 to smoke in restaurants. 

The reason given is that smok¬ 
ing is Held to be injurious to 
health, especially ,so to. women. 

Would that in all places such 
• a byelaw were enacted I It 
would help girls to understand 
the real risk they run in cul¬ 
tivating this habit. It is an 
unhappy thing to see them 
sometimes smoking even while 
eating, often leaving a table dirty 
with ash and cigarette ends. 


Entered Athens 

This was, the, last appeal the 
brave Greek people heard over the 
wireless from Athens before the 
Government left.for Crete and \he 
Barbarians entered the ancient 
capital of Civilisation . 

Greeks! Stand firm; be 
each one proud and dignified. 
You must prove yourselves 
worthy of your history. The 
valour and victory of our Army 
has already been recognised. 
The‘righteousness of our cause 
will also be recognised. We 
did our duty honestly. 

Friends! Have Greece in 
your jiearts, live inspired with 
the fire of her latest triumph 
and the glory of our Army. 
Greece will live again and will 
be great because she fought 
honestly for a just cause and 
for freedom, . ’ # 

Brothers ! Have courage and 
patience.. - Be stout-hearted. 
We will overcome these hard¬ 
ships; Greeks ! * With Greece 
in ; your minds you must be 
proud and dignified. We have 
been an honest nation and 
brave soldiers. 

Cambodia Has 
Lost its King 

King Sisowathmonivong has 
died in his palace at Phnompenh, 

It may not seem familiar to 
you, but he was' King of Cam¬ 
bodia in French In do-China, 

! where he has reigned 14 years 
over about three million people. 
His kingdom is bigger than 
England, and is next to Siam, 
which once controlled it. Its 
ancient capital was Angkor, a 
city of two square miles enclosed 
by walls 30 feet high, with five 
great gates and ruins of palaces 
and temples. It was a,centre 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
and has many statues of Hindu 
gods, all reminding the people 
of the vanished greatness of 
Cambodia, which was once a 
mighty empire in that region 
where Japan now seeks to extend 
her sway. 

The Gallant Brigader 

Private Ronald Orme; 16, of 
Manchester, has been awarded 
the Boys Brigade Cross for s 
Heroism.. . 

He was on duty as an.ARP 
messenger when an underground 
shelter joining his post received 
a direct hit. He rushed out and 
by crawling under the debris got 
into the wreckage. He brought 
out a number of people, and 
carried several babies to safety, 
using his helmet to shield them 
from shrapnel. 

Orme then climbed 1 a drain¬ 
pipe 45-feet high to tackle a 
blazing roof, and when the fire 
was under control he rescued 
people from a bombed house. 

THINGS SEEN 

A host of dancing daffodils 
in a drab and badly bombed 
district of Manchester. 

A fourdegged chicken walking 
about a Yorkshire farm. 

“No cigarettes'” notice in 
most tobacco shops in .Not¬ 
tingham, the Cigarette City. 


Jt has been necessary to buy 
/ 100,000 new railway wagons 

in the United States to carry 
aid to Britain. > * * 

For the first time talking films 
have just been shown on the island 
of Tresco, the biggest of the Sciliy 
group. 

Instead of the annual show, the 
Lancashire Agricultural Society is 
offering £500 in prizes for the most 
productive farm, the ' best improved 
grassland, crops, and collection of 
young dairy stock. 

Many ^ people in the poorer 
parts of Dublin gave their tea 
ration to bombed-out refugees 
from Northern Ireland.. 



Girls may shortly release men 
for the R A F by taking over the 
care of barrage balloons ; recruits 
are being tested in many parts 
of the country. 

Wc hear of great . indignation 
• in Bridlington because new metal 
railings have fust been erected round 
the town:hall. ,/ . 

Brcdbury, near Stockport,, is 
getting ‘ ready - for ..the . peace ; 
it has just opened a glorious 
new school for 646 scholars. 

Mr Charles Harold' Reich, who 
founded the Ocean ’ Oil Company 
45 years ago,' has just left the 
business to 20 workpeople. 

Nine Devonshire brothers named 
Fanner are serving in the Army and 
■ Navy. ’ 

/ . 

A stranger coming up to 
Canon ' Jolly at South¬ 
ampton ' the other day handed 
him a paper bag and said,- 
“It’s no use/keeping, this till 
I am : bombed use,...it _ for 

charity.” In the bag was /300. 

Among four ( towns and two 
villages being sold in Yorkshire 
owing to high war taxes hr an inn 
on the moors where peat fires have 
been burning constantly for 200 
years. • . ' 

We hear that the other day 
a man picked up a copy of 
the C N in Rangoon, read the 
Editor’s , article on Toe H in , 
Orkney, and put £1 in the post' 
which has just arrived at Orkney. 
We have also received a con¬ 
tribution from a C N reader at 
Farnham Royal, which has been 
forwarded to Toq H. 

A pilot from Brisbane, on duty 
in Abyssinia, was forced down and 
walked 40 . miles through rough 
country to deliver a message , to 
Haile Selassie, ivho gave him a 
gold ivatch. 

The town of Dieppe has been 
fined a million francs . because 
a kinema audience , shouted 
“ Down with Hitler!” 


All religious : institutions dedi¬ 
cated to' education ar6 now closed 
in Germany, , and \ all officials 
are spied on if they take part in 
religious life. 

SpvingburnhiU Kirk Session, Glas- 
goiv, has decided that each household ' 
in the - congregation shall give a 
thankoffering for every raid-free 
night, the money being given to the 
troops comforts fund. ’ 

Jt is now forbidden to throw 
rice at the bride and bride; 
groom when attending a wed¬ 
ding, or to use rice" except for 
food. . 

'The Education Department for 
Antigua in the West Indies has 
decided to provide a, copy of the 
•CN for the head teacher of every 
elementary school in the island. 

• We are ashed to remind our readers 
again that the ration of oats for one 
racehorse would be enough for 12$ hens. 

In a number of Sussex towns 
schoolchildren have formed them-' 
selves into groups offering their 
services to wash and polish,cars, 
giving the proceeds to war charities. 

After a serious raid in the north¬ 
west of England roofers, slaters, 
and tilers worked for nothing for a 
period to repair.the damage . 

Twenty plants are to be set 
up in Lancashire for the con¬ 
version of domestic kitchen 
waste into pig and poultry food ; 
it is estimated that when work¬ 
ing the plants will feed about 
700,000 birds. - _ ... 

A lion cub, abandoned by his 
mother, has been reared by a ' 
Dalmatian at Timperley, Cheshire, 

A Salford man has taken a derelict 
cottage and made good use of it by 
spreading soil over the floor to a 
depth of iS inches and planting 
vegetables . 



A world record has been 
established by the Grimsby 
trawler Volesus, which lias 
landed a catch of fish sold for 

^14.355- 

An owl entered the kitchen of a 
** bombed nursing-home on the 
outskirts of London and picked- 
clean the breasts of two chickens. 

The National . Canine Defence 
League medal has been presented by the ! 
Mayor of Southend to a dog which,' 
after an air raid, scraped fallen 
plaster away from the face of a child. 

Dr H. J. Gough, of the Minis- 
try^of Supply, has explained how 
welding ■ instead of riveting has 
saved ^1,045,000 on a single . 
Government contract. 

All our Women’s Institutes are 
to receive a packet of vegetable 
seeds from Mrs Roosevelt. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


A NON-STor good turn is the 
aim of the 1st Woodbridge 
Scouts, who. intend to help a 
different charity each month 
with the money earned ; nine 
guineas has been raised so far. 

The 14th Andover Scouts have 
taken over a discarded fire-engine 
and the boys are being trained 
by the Fire Brigade captain. 

Besides raising £20 towards the 
cost of a Spitfire , the 40th Beckenham 
Troop have collected and sent to the 
Forces four cartloads of books and 
■ magazines. 

Scout Second Teddy Aylott has 
been awarded the Gilt Cross for 
Gallantry for his splendid work 
when an oil bomb fell in a garden 
and set fire to an outhouse.. 


Drownies in Hertfordshire, and 
Essex have been making red, 
bobbles, or pompons, for thc ; . 
hats of sailors of the Free French 
Navy,. 

Guides of the Third Wallasey 
Company gave splendid help at.a 
local rest centre, using their camp 
equipment arid wood from bombed 
buildings to cook meals for the 
homeless. 

Miss Lilian Upcoit, captain of 
the Sea Ranger ship Sentinel, 
continued to take calls at the ambu¬ 
lance station where she ivas working 
as telephone operator. after the 
building was shattered by a \ bomb ; 
she scrambled through debris to an 
tip si airs switchboard to continue 
her work. . ■ 
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THE THIEF BY 
NIGHT 

During a recent raid-free night 
in London the occupants of a 
house were surprised to hear a 
mysterious thump, and from 
that time onwards there was 
no wireless at that address. The 
next morning the wireless aerial 
was found to be not only broken 
but gone, with only a short 
tangled trace remaining attached 
to its steel mast. 

Never was such a mystery, for 
wire and spreaders had vanished 
completely. The explanation was 
that one of our barrage balloons 
had broken away and carried 
off, with its dangling cable, all 
the aerials crossed in its flight. 

THE SWANS AT 
THE BRIDGE 

At Longliam, just to the north 
of Bournemouth, is a busy bridge 
over the River Stour, and close by 
the bridge, on a small island, a 
pair of swans have built their nest 
regardless of the busy traffic on 
the road. They seem to share the 
domestic duties, one bird sitting on 
the eggs, the other fishing in the 
river and keeping guard. 

THE ROOSEVELT 
OCTOPUS 

’ An odd compliment has been 
paid to the President of . the 
United States, and it comes from 
the Galapagos Islands on the 
Equator where the giant tortoises 
of the Zoo were found. The 
Galapagos are famous for other 
rare reptiles, birds, and fishes, 
and an octopus hitherto un¬ 
known to natural history has 
just been found there. In honour 
of the President it has been 
named Octopus Roosevelti. 

It is a compliment, for the oc¬ 
topus is a creature which when it 
takes hold of a job will not let go. 

STEEL PAPER 

Sheets of a new kind of steel, 
as thin as paper but of such tremen¬ 
dous strength that they will stand a 
strain of 8o tons to the square inch, 
are now being used in the construc¬ 
tion of,American aeroplanes. The 
invention was prompted by the 
huge demand for aluminium. 

The new steel " paper " docs not 
rust, nor is it affected by heat, 
which will cause aluminium to melt. 
Its one drawback is that its cost 
is twice that of aluminium alloys. — 

THE KING’S FINGER 
PRINT 

When the King was in 
Staffordshire not long ago lie 
examined several, pieces of 
unbaked pottery, picking up a 
plate in a dinner service to look 
at it more closely; He left an 
imprint < on' the clay, and the 
plate is being preserved. 

This accidental autograph re¬ 
minds us* that on the, Editor’s 
Kent hilltop is the paw-mark 
of a dog which trod on a Roman 
tile 17 centuries ago. 


News From a Far-Off Island 


jTjARwiN's Flying Doctor is used 
to all sorts of excitement, 
but not long ago he had a frantic 
race by air, land, and sea to 
save a woman’s life. 

Dr Ian Macdonald and his 
pilot left Darwin for Groote 
Eylandt, an island in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, arriving there 
on the second day, after being 
weatherbound for 12 hours in 
Arnhem Land. Then they had a 
45-mile journey by truck to the 
Native Reserve, and they had 
gone 30 miles'when they ,had a 


puncture. The only thing to do 
was to abandon the , truck and 
make for the coast, where a 
launch would take them to the 
Reserve. 

They will never forget that 
journey. They had to push their 
way through country covered 
with thorny bushes, burned con¬ 
tinuously by a hot tropical sun. 
When they reached the coast 
there was no launch, so they 
prejjared to rest till they were 
picked up. But not one wink of 
sleep did they get, for they were 


set upon by myriads of flies. 
Too late they remembered' that 
people who' live on Groote 
Eylandt need three hands, two 
to eat with and one to keep the 
flies off, for the island is pestered 
with house-flies, though there 
are very few houses. 

Four hours later the launch 
appeared and took them to the 
sick woman, the doctor operated 
on her, and after an equally 
tiresome home journey got her 
safely to Darwin, where she is 
recovering in hospital. 



The Countryside in May 

Schoolboys find great interest in a tank which stopped by the roadside 
in the South of England and gave a jarring note to a peaceful scene 


FIRE-MAKERS 

Eire is a bad master, but we 
welcome it as an acceptable 
servant when we strike a match 
to start the kettle boiling. We 
do not ordinarily regard the 
match as proof of British sea- 
power, but as such it was re¬ 
garded the other day in a C N 
reader’s home wheri with the 
groceries came boxes of matches 
labelled, Made in India. 

‘ Rarely since daring Prometheus 
brought fire to earth from the 
sun can a match have come so 
far to find a market, rarely can 
such obstacles in the , guise . of 
mine, submarine, bomber, and 
surface raider have had to be met 
by such a commonplace thing. 

Matches are i-Jid a box today ; 
they were ijd a dozen boxes 
before the last war. Still, we 
arc better off than our ancestors, 
who paid is 2d for their first 
matches, made by John*Walker, 
the chemist of Stockton-on-Tees'. 
He charged a shilling for 50 
matches and 2d for the box. 


Hope For the Whooper 


’There is good news of the 
Whooping Crane. This is one 
of the world’s rarest and shyest 
birds, so shy that when all the 
remote places where it hides 
have been searched no more 
than 200 have certainly been 
found ; and the number living 
is put at fewer than that by 
half. But some years ago 30 
or more were collected and freed 


of 


in the Wild Life Reserve 
South-East Texas. 

In spite of all care their 
number fell to 22, and it seemed 
that the whooping crane was 
going the way of ■ the great auk 
to oblivion ; but last year the 
v number leapt up to 26, and hope 
revives. 

The whooping crane is whoop¬ 
ing up again. 


The Tramp 

Along a street in the Scottish 
town of. Linlithgow came a 
tramp, stopping outside a-shop 
and peering into the window. 

Two . young soldiers came 
along, laughing, and one, 
addressing the tramp, said, 
“ How do, Colonel I What 
about a pie ? ” The tramp 
smiled shyly. 

Into the shop went the 
soldiers, coming out with two 
bags, which they handed to the 
tramp, wishing him good luck. 
He gave them an amateur, 
salute, and went off happily, 
feeling (we hope) that life is not 
so unkind, after all. 

50 MANCHESTER 
LADS GO TO IT 

Fifty of the strongest boys 
of Manchester Grammar School 
- have just had their most strenu¬ 
ous holiday yet. They formed 
the first contingent, of the 
volunteer trcc-felling army now 
being raised by the Forestry 
Commission, and operated from 
a Cumberland village, living in 
the village hall, where they did 
all their own housework. .They 
received pocket-money in pro¬ 
portion to the number of trees 
they cut down each day, and 
their holiday lasted a fortnight, 
being declared by all one of the 
most enjoyable they ever had. 


THE SUNFLOWER 

Flower borders have become 
mainly vegetable borders in 
wartime, but one floral growth 
deserves its place for virtues not 
commonly recognised. 

The sunflower flows with 
nectar for the bees ; its ripened 
seeds are a valuable food for 
birds, as already mentioned in 
the C N ; its leaves make fodder 
for animals ; its stalks burn well 
when dried, and yield potash." 
When grown on a commercial 
scale the seeds furnish oil which 
is a good substitute for olive oil. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones in 
his famous picture of Circe pre¬ 
paring a drugged potion for 
Ulysses and -his comrades has 
great sunflowers flaming in the 
foreground; but this is an artist's 
blunder, for none of the char-* 
acters in ITomcr ever saw a 
sunflower, which was unknown 
to the Old World until the 
successors of Columbus brought 
back the seeds from America. 

A Good Idea From 

■piE C N recently reported the 
new perch fishery on Lake 
Windermere, for the canneries. 
Now another step follows as a 
result of experiments made by 
Dr Worthington, director of the 
Freshwater Biological Associa¬ 
tion established at Wray Castle, 
Ambleside. Twenty fishermen 
have set 400 traps which can net 
more than one ton of fish a day. 
The catch will be taken to a 


DIVIDING A SEA 
OF FOG 

Something akin to. the path 
cut through the Red Sea for . 
the Israelites has been accom¬ 
plished by means of a remark¬ 
able achievement of the Massa- * 
cliusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, where a method has been 
developed of destroying fog. 

! A " slice ” of fog a quarter of a 
mile long, 30 feet high, and 150 
feet wide, has been literally cut 
out of a dense fog by spraying 
the air with a solution of 
chloride of sulphur. The'object 
of the invention is to dissipate 
fogs over aerodromes .so that 
aeroplanes can always use them. 

WILLIAM SPENCER’S 
ORANGES 

It is 30 years since .William 
Spencer died after being a head¬ 
master at Beverley for 40 years. 

In his will he left £100 to provide 
oranges for the boys and girls of his 
school, to be given on his.birthday 
in April. Every year since . then 
the oranges have been given to the 
children; but this year none have 
appeared owing to the war, and boys 
and girls have gone orangeless to bed. 

THE GOLD TRAINS * 

The United States has now 
so much gold that the New 
York Federal Reserve Board’s 
vaults are overcrowded and a 
great transfer has been made 
from New York to Kentucky. 

It has taken months to make 
the transfer, which was done in 
secrecy. Forty-five trains took 
672,827 gold bars, each train 
protected by armed guards.. 

The value of this transfer was 
£2500,000,000, but this is only 
about half the total American 
stock, which now amounts to 
most of the world's gold. 

THE CAGE OF I 
SINGING BIRDS ! 

One of the oddest stories o£ an 
escape in a raid reaches us in la 
letter from a friend. She has a 
friend whose house was bombed, 
though he escaped without !a 
scratch; so also did a large cage 
of singing canaries which was in 
his dining-room. The birdcage and 
his windows were blown to the 
other side of the street. A police¬ 
man picked up, tlie battered cage 
and found all the owner’s- belovejd 
birds alive and safe. He gasped 
and then said, "After all, birds 
are used to flying through the air: - ; 

50,000 CIVILIAN ! 
PENSIONS 

Already a large number of war 
pensions have been granted 
arising out of the present war. 
The Forces figures are : Navy, 
5231 ; Army, 9249; RAF, 
1632 ; to which must be a'dded 
4802 awards to rqerchant sea¬ 
men and fishermen. ] 

. Civilian pensions number no 
fewer than' 4885, in addition to 
44,280 injury allowances, all for 
disablement or death in air raids. 

the Lake Country 

factory at Kendal, to be dried 
and manufactured into fish-meal 
for pig-feeding, and the selling 
price of £2 10s a ton will be 
divided among the fishermen. 

Wc commend these wise fisher¬ 
men to Lord Woolton, whose 
Ministry should be doing much 
more than it does with pigs. 
lEvery village and town should 
be keeping pigs for itself out of 
its own waste. 
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John Carpenter House, London 

obove the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the v/orld 



IE EDITOR'S WINDOW 


Kitchen Quislings 


A striking example of liow the 
unfair conduct of a minority 


may deprive the majority of a 
benefit is afforded by the fact 
that the Ministry of Food has 
felt compelled to deny the house¬ 
wife sugar for jam-making. 

It was found that a number 
of people who last year applied 
for and obtained sugar for jam¬ 
making used the sugar for other 
purposes, and this has compelled 
the Food Ministry to refuse to 
run the same risk again. 

It is a bitter disappointment 
to those who used the sugar 
fairly, and who are now robbed 
of a privilege. of which they 
made proper use. There must 
always be a small percentage of 
selfish people in the world, and 
even in Jerusalem there was. 
one J udas in Twelve. 

® ' 

In England's Green 
and Pleasant Land 

Ts. there not something to set 
us furiously thinking in the 
story of a little child who went 
out into the fields to bring a 
friend a handful of beauty? 
She came back with a bunch of 
daisies—“ and I found this/' 
she said; “ it's funny, so I 

bringed it.” In one hand the 
daisies, in the other a iiicce of a 
bomb ! 

Perhaps it will help us all to 
determine that her world.shall 
have plenty of daisies and no 
more bombs. 


We have received two photo- 
_ graphs from Berkshire 
which seem to us to tell a 
strange and incredible story. 

One shows 20 acres of sugar 
. beet growing on a farm at West 
I-Iendred, near Wantage; the 
other shpws the whole 20 acres 
being ploughed in by Govern¬ 
ment tractors. 


We do not expect to find any¬ 
thing unpatriotic so near King 
Alfred’s birthplace, but the 
puzzle remains why this beet 
should be grown,, with the aid 
of a subsidy, and ploughed in 
instead of being gathered in. 


Where There is 


Plenty 


We are all short of something— 
sugar, butter, currants, bis¬ 
cuits, meat, fish, chocolate, 
milk, wool, timber, and a hun¬ 
dred other things,; but there is 
plenty of beer . 

If anyone wants it, says the 
head of a big brewery, he will 
be delighted to deliver ten 
thousand barrels tb any part of 
the country without delay. 


Words on * 
Grave Subjects 

W E quite agree with a letter 


ON A 70™ BIRTHDAY 


reaching us from a friend in 
Somerset, and another letter 
appearing in The Times, that, 
we "should all beware of the 
language we use in talking of 
the war. 


J-Jappy the man , 

Who scores this priceless 
goal: 

Life's allotted span. 

Whose Soul's a-brim 
With Courage and with Con¬ 
fidence, 

Awaiting Him. 

Egbert Sandford, March 26 , 1941 

The Litter Lout 
Carries On 

W B hear that confetti is still 


Even the. BBC talks lightly 
of bagged and bagging, and we 
‘hear of mopping up and wiping 
out human beings as if they were 
heaps of dust or pestilential 
flics. We fear that destruction 
is all in the day’s work today 
and the work must be done if 
the world is to live; but are 
we not all the bettor if we 
remember that. war at its best 
is a grave and terrible thing, 
and should not be a subject for 
levity ? 

- ® 


being thrown at weddings 
in the North of England, made 
from, torn-up. tram tickets and 
pieces of coloured paper. 


JUST AN IDEA 
How true it is that when ive 
seem to have lost everything there 
is still a great deal left: 


Under the Editor's Table 


One of the friends of Charles 
Stuart sent to the King a message 
desiring Mm to , read these verses 
of Ecclesiasticus in his last hours'; 
and , reading them, the King 
declared himself much comforted. 
They are from the Apocrypha, 

lyjy son, if thou come to serve 
the Lord, prepare thy soul 
for temptation. 

Set thy heart aright, and con¬ 
stantly endure, and make not 
haste in time, of trouble. 

Cleave unto him, and depart 
not away, that thou mayest be 
increased at. thy last end. 

Whatsoever is brought upon 
thee take cheerfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed 
to a low estate. 

For gold is tried in the fire, 
and acceptable men in the 
furnace of adversity. 

Believe in him and he will 
help thee ; order thy way aright 
and trust in him. 

Ye that fear the' Lord, wait 
for his mercy; and go not aside 
lest ye fail. 

Ye that fear the Lord, believe 
him; and your reward sliall.not 
fail. • 

Ye that fear the Lord, hope 
. for good, and for everlasting joy* 
and mercy.' 

Look at the generations of 
old, and see ; did ever any trust 
in the Lord and was confounded? 
Or did any abide in his fear and 
was forsaken ? Or whom did he 
ever despise that called upon 
him ? 

For the Lord is full of com¬ 
passion and mercy, long-suffering 
'and very pitiful, and forgiveth 
sins, and saveth in time of 
affliction. 

Woe be to fearful hearts, and 
faint hands and the sinner that 
goeth two ways, * ; 

Woe unto him that is faint¬ 
hearted, for he _ bclieveth not; 
therefore shall he not be de¬ 
fended. , 

Woe unto you that have lost 
patience, and what will ye do 
when the Lord shall visit you ? 

They that fear the Lord will 
not disobey his. word ; and they 
that love him will keep his ways. 

They that fear the Lord will 
seek that which is well-pleasing 
unto him ; and they that love 
him shall be filled with the law. 

They that fear the Lord will 
prepare their hearts and humble 
their souls in his sight, saying. 
We will fall into the hands of the 
• Lord and not into tlic hands of 
men, for, as his majesty is, so 
is his mercy. 


Italians are putting -on a 
bold front. But won’t turn 
round to let it be seen. 


f u ONL>ON parhs present a gay \ 
note of colour. Under tvees\ 
yon can find the shade you want, 
Q 

'JTie familiar blue police kiosk 
may be more solidly built 
in future. ’ A box of bricks ? 


J "he U S Navy is releasing, ten 'JTie familiar blue police kiosk 
cutters to Britain, We hope may be more solidly built 

they will look sharp, in future. ’ A box of bricks ? 

; 0 ' ■ : " '. . 0 
Japan is sendings more. Peter Puck T UE true wealth of a 
newspaper corrc- Wants to Know nation is to be found 


spondents to Australia. 
The. press gang. 

... 0 

Barters' are getting 
scarce . They h ave cut 
and run, d' 

0 

Jn wet weather a man 




in its youth. But not 
in its pockets . 

□ 

Slang is to be cut out 
of American films. 
A sound decision. 


Jwo points of view- come to us 
in this week’s postbag. 

A mother has a letter from her 
boy who says he wants no more 
pictures, as there is far more 
excitement in the country and 
he is “ enjoying himself a treat.” 

A little girl evacuated from a 
northern town into the heart of 
a Yorkshire dale is full’ of dis-. 
content because she ” can’t sleep 
a wink in the mornings for the 
birds chattering so.” 

9 


\ complains that most 
: iof his garden is under 
[water. There are sheets 
Ion the beds. 


If jam-making 
this year will 
he fruitless 


J Ye hear of a girl who , 
tmtidy - at school , 
is now a librarian. 
Has turned over a new 
leaf. 


The Wise Man Rules 
His Stars 

wise man shall overrule his 
- stars, and have a greater 
influence upon his own content 
than all the constellations and 
planets of the firmament. - 

• Jeremy Taylor. 




W E are ,, told that the 400 
■employees at a shoe factory 
in Pasadena pay no attention to 
the stop-work bell at the'end 
of the day, but go on working 
harder than ever. Here is the 
reason for their industry. 

Each week these worker^ 
volunteer to give 20 minutes 
of their spare time to making 
women’s shoes for the American 
Red Cross. The factory gives the 
material, and 96 pairs of shoes 
turned out each week are sent 
to Europe’s refugees.' 

The pioneer of this splendid 
idea, the president of the firm, 
Mr William H. Joyce, is now 


touring the country explainii 
his scheme to manufacture 


of clothing as well as sho( 


in the hope that the plan m; 
be adopted throughout t' 
nation. If 100 factories won 
follow this idea 9600 pairs 
shoes for the American Red Crc 
could be made a Week. 


From Sydney conies news 
200 mill hands and clothii 
machinists who are also exten 
ing their working hours to ma 
clothes for the wives and childr 
of our soldiers, and th< 
materials are distributed by t 
women war workers'unit of t 
Royal Empire Society, 
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Soldiers Afloat 


Officers of the Royal Engineers coming ashore in 
their rubber,dinghy after exercises on the water 


Jn bombed areas are many houses 
in which people live in a per¬ 
petual Blackout relieved only 
by artificial light; the glass of 
their windows has. been shattered, 
and felting-and'other materials 
stopping light have been fitted 
as substitutes. 


war bombs were thought < 
For the most part these a 
relics of the window tax, ,whic 


Certain public buildings have 
their windows bricked up, and 
work goes on behind them by 
electric light or gas. The sight 
of such buildings recalls. v hun¬ 
dreds of old houses up and dpwn 
the country whose windows were 
filled with.brickwork long before 


first imposed in 1697, was 
force at various rates until 185 
Rather than pay. tax on 
number of. windows in a hou 
the owners built up the windov 
and (iacrcdible as it may sec 
to us) later architects actual 
accepted bricked-up windows 
correct and designed wJndoA 
in outline to be filled up wi 
bricks as the fashionable thii 
to do ! A Blackout windc 
indeed 1 


mm * vlmi: a m OH 2 


Here is another story about 
Professor Einstein , sent to us 
from America. 


a distinguished-looking musi 
among the performers, and a: 
who he was. 


JjpiiE great scientist has always 
shunned publicity, but there 
is one newspaper article about 
himself that lie would not; have 
missed seeing for anything. 

One day a charity concert was 
being givefi in a small German 
town where he was visiting, and 
as his hobby was the violin he 
offered to play in it. 

The local music critic was agog 
with curiosity when lie saw such 


On being told that it was tl 
world-famous Einstein, the ygur 
critic was so impressed that 1 
sat up half the night writing 
glowing account of the charil 
concert. 


Ilerr Einstein, he wrote, is 01 
of the greatest marvels in tl 
history of music. The oth 
geniuses of the violin would 1 lt< 
paled last night had they bc( 
there to hear the playing of tl 
greatest of them all. 
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By Our Country Lad 


(l so through this world's 
vaning night 

hand in hand pursue their 
pay ; ■' ■ 

ul round them order, love, and 
ight ' 

d shine unto the perfect day . 

xo the village hall, where our 
Air Raid Warden holds the 
t by night and the Evacuee 
Lirt by day, a sunlit gleam of 
nedy crept the other morning, • 
[t glowed on the weariful 
cs of evacuees who had just 
ne to seek bed and board in 
|r backwater, and on those, less 
ary and more expectant, who 
plained, themselves with the 
jeting, “ We’ve come back ! ” 
ese were the evacuees who, 
ving sojourned with us for a 
ae, had returned to' their 
mbed areas, found them want- 
and were willing to give us 
other trial. . . . 

But the gleam of humour was 
du ght in by applicants of a 
meanour all their own. Two 
nteel old ladies bashfully in tro- 
ced themselves to the warden’s 
tice. Their home had gone, 
as lie the right gentleman to ask 
re coukl find a place for them ? 

Safe Custody 

Of : course he was,. aud he 
mkb ; Would they tell him 
sir names ? Two old heads 
me together to consult. " Yes, 
ter,” whispered' one old lady ; 
d “ Yes, sister,” agreed the 
tier; and the names were 
lunteered. “Married or 
iglc ? ” asked tli d warden, and 
ain the bonneted .grey heads 
me together to make sure that 
o information might safely 
imparted. So the interroga- 
inwent on, in whispered confer¬ 
ees and cautious agreements, 
l it ended in the shy confession 
at, ’ Yes; they did want' 
me where very quiet, not too 
pensive, and where they might 
together. That was all. , 
None could have denied ally¬ 
ing that could be done to'sucli 


dear old things, and they were 
offered the safest custody avail¬ 
able, iit the cottage of a Home 
Guard. They were most grateful: 
that would be nice. But before 
they took , their ceremonious 
leave the Welder sister, after # 
many whisperings-' and much “ 
• hesitation, said they were sure 
they, would be happy, but how 
nice it would have been if they, 
could have had a little cotthge, , 
the tiniest cottage, to them¬ 
selves, to be together alone as 
they always had been. Alas l 
the warden could not - manage 
that, 

A Happy Home 

But the tale of the little old 
ladies went round, and it came a 
week or so later to the ears of 
some kind people with a houseful 
of their own, but with a tiny 
gardener’s cottage unoccupied 
in their grounds. They would 
sweep it out, put some furniture ^ 
in, and ., the old ladies could 
have it. 

So the two - sisters were 
summoned to the village hall, 

,where the warden’s face beamed 
as he told the good news. But 
something was not quite right. 
There was hesitation, there were 
whisperings; and at. last the. 
older lady disengaged herself 
from them and faced the warden 
with bright, determined eyes. 
It was most kind, she said— 
most kind.’ The good lady must 
not think they did not feel it. 
No, they did ; and how much 
they would have liked it 1 “ But, 
you sec, Mrs Hopkins, where we 
are lodging, is so' good to us, we 
shouldn’t like to do anything 
to hurt her; arid her husband 
has to go out at night, fire¬ 
watching and what not, on his • 
country’s service, and wc feel if 
we left her alone in the house 
she’d be so lonely. Don’t 
you think so, sister ? ” “ Yes, 

sister,” said the other. ‘ And so 
the old ladies are still with 
Mrs Hopkins, and as happy as 
can be. 


Sound Waves For Germs 


new use lias been found for 
those sound waves which, 
;ause they are too high-pitched 
be heard, are named ultra- 
lies. 

rhese rapid sound waves kill 
ne bacteria, and it is suggested 
it while doing this to disease 
rms they may leave.intact the 
ugerous poisons within them, 
ese can then be employed to 
ccinatc human beings against 
i disease, because the body, 
being so vaccinated, sets lip 
- own ’antidotes .against, the 
ison. This is the way ordinary 


vaccines ■ (against typhoid, for 
example) are expected to work ; 
but in such vaccines the living 
bacteria, which if inoculated 
directly into the body would kill 
the patient, have first to be boiled 
into what Lord Lister described 
as a kind of porridge, or other¬ 
wise made harmless. 

In these proceedings the essen- 
’ tial poison is too often destroyed, 
and the vaccine docs not work. 
The .ultrasonic waves are ex¬ 
pected to separate the poisons 
without harming them, and to 
provide good Vaccines from them. 


Spray For the.Shelters 


the CN rooms quite a long 
time ago a man with a syringe 
;d to make a temporary 
version to the work of. the. 
,ff every morning by pumping 
out and around them a,fine 
'ay of vapour. The vapour 
rl.an aromatic smell, and was 
^ieved to‘ be made up of tiny 
tticlcs which destroyed any 
luenza germs that might be 
but. But science, which (as 
3 C N pointed out a few weeks 


since) is continually changing its 
mind, condemned the . practice 
as useless, . 

Now, by another change, it is 
asserted that a new spray will 
do .what the old one did not. 
Its particles are no more than 
a half-millionth of an inch in 
diameter, but one part of this 
new spray in two million times 
its volume of air will drymp all 
the germs floating in any air¬ 
raid shelter. 


.Wee Alistair, 

An evacuee . iad of three, who. 
called himself Wee Alistair, was 
living in the quietness of a Yorkshire 
village in the critical days of 19 - 10 . 

"pm sun shades lengthen on the 
lawn, 

The tulip bends, its head, 

The sweet birds thrill the air 
with song: 

Wee Alistair’s in bed. 

Beyond the hedge the grey‘green 
church 

Is towering o’er the dead, 

And while, they sleep eternal 
. sleep 

Wee Alistair’s in bed. 

The watering of the plants is 
' done. 

The chickens have been fed, 

Wee Mac has had his evening 
walk, 

Wee Alistair's in bed. 

The sun. sinks lower in the west, 
The sky is tinged with red, 

And soon the twinkling stars will 
peep • 

At Alistair in bed. 

The evening news about the war 
Stirs me with hope or dread, 

But pleasant dreams come slip¬ 
ping down 
To Alistair in bed. 

O Alistair, wee Alistair, 

While men with hate and dread 
Are. fighting at the gates of hell, 
.With peace sleep on in bed. 

Gocl grant when you become a 
man ■ 

That it may then be said, 

Security and peace belong 
To every child in bed. 

. L. J, Asliton 

This Our Fathers Did For Us - 

YV 7 hen we build; let it be such a 
** work as our descendants will 
thank us for; and let us think, as 
wc lay stone on stone, that a time, 
is to come when those stones will 
be held sacred because our hands 
have touched them, and that men ’ 
will say as they look upon them. 
See ! this our fathers did for us. ' 

. John Ruskin 

LIFE AND LOVE 

T ove lingers here where Life 
. has fled. 

Where, Death, thy victory ? 

Life lingers here‘where Love is 
dead, 

Then hail, O Death, to thee. 

Father Tabb - 

What You Will Never Forget 

yV/iiAT you learn from bad habits 
yV- and in bad society you will 
never forget,.and it will be a lasting 
pang to you. John B. Gough 

So Goes the Round 

War begets Poverty, 

Poverty Peace : 

Peace begets Plenty, 

Then riches increase : 

Riches bring Pride, 

And Pride is War's ground. 
War begets Poverty, 

So goes the round. Old rhyme 

BE TRANQUIL 

f~\uR law; surely would say that it 
LJ is best to keep as tranquil as 
possible iri misfortune and not to be 
vexed or resentful, for we. cannot 
see what good or evil there is in 
such things, and impatience docs 
not in any way help us forward; 
also because nothing in human 
affairs deserves serious anxiety, and 
grief stands in the way to hinder 
the self-succour that our duty 
immediately requires of us. pjato 


RUSKirf~ 





Jf for any reason whatever we 
fall short of victory, what 
happens to us ? This. 

' Every relation, every under¬ 
standing, every decency upon 
which civilisation has been so 
anxiously built up will go—will 
be washed out, because it will 
have been/proved unable to 
endure.- The whole idea of 
Democracy .will be dismissed 
from men’s minds/ because it 
will have been shown incapable 
of maintaining itself against the 
Hun. The Hun ideal, the Hun 
root-notions of life, will take its 
place throughout the world. 

Under that, dispensation man 
\^ill become once more the 
natural prey, body and goods, 
of his better-armed neighbour. 
And from this order of life there 


will be no appeal, no possibility 
of any escape. This is what the 
Hun means when he says he 
intends to impose German kultur 
upon the world. 

This is precisely what the 
world has banded itself together 
to resist. v It will take every 
ounce in us ; it will try us out 
to the naked soul. Our trial 
will not be made less by the 
earnest advice and suggestions 
that we should accept some sort 
of compromise, which means 
defeat , , , But be sure of this : 
nothing we may have to endure" 
now will weigh one feather¬ 
weight compared with what wc 
shall most certainly have to 
suffer if for any cause we. fail 
of victory. ■ . . 

Rudyard Kipfng in 1918 


So Moves Mankind 


Come .men move with averted 
eyes 

Uncaring through a caverned 
A night; 

Some miss the track, nor know of 
stars, • 

And some are guided by. their 
light. 

One has no joy in wind or trees. 
Nor holier thing than gold , has 
found ; ;. 

And one finds glory in a weed, . 
In common grass a hallowed 
. ground. 

One seeks no .truth but sight or 
touch 

Of that he holds or understands ; 
While one beats at the shuttered 
dark ' 

With burning heart and bleeding 
hands. 

BE RECONCILED 

Jf thou bring thy gift to the 
altar and remember that thy 
brother hath brought' aught 
against thee, first be reconciled 
to thy brother and then offer thy 
gift. Agree with thine adver¬ 
sary quickly, lest the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge and 
thou be cast into prison. Jesus 


And most have walked the way 
of pain, 

And tears the years have brought 
to them. 

And sonic have nailed the hands 
of Christ; 

A few, have touched His 
garment’s hem. 

One makes of revelry his joy, 
And life a feast for his desires ; 
And one has fought to calm and 
’ strength 

By battle with contending fires. 

And whether* dolts or whether 
kings, ' 

Within some strange unaltcring 
- plan. 

Some heeding, and some heeding 
not, 

Moves the great pageantry of 
Man. Marjorie Wilson 

for You Who Sweep a Room 

•"Teach me, my God and King, 

- In all things Thee to sec. 

And what I do on anything, 

To do it as for Thee : ' 

A servant with this clause, 

Makes drudgcric divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws v i 
Makes that and the action fine. 

George Herbert 
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Carnarvon Castle on the Menai Strait in Wales is said to be 
one of the best-preserved medieval castles in the whole of 
Europe. Built of hewn stone, it was begun by Edward the 
First and was finished in the reign of Edward the Second, who 
was the first English Prince of Wales. 
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China Undaunted 

T his summer Japan’s war on China will enter its fifth year.. 

Nearly four long years of death and waste have passed, 
yet the Japs are.no nearer the mastery of this vast country 
than they were when they attacked Peking in 1937. 

Though they have captured and three famous universities 
towns and railways and block- from North China have been re- 
aded practically all the coast, established at Kunming, 
the Japs have never been able When wc temember that less 
to control the country between than a year ago our own Govern- 
the railways and the rivers ment was preventing munitions 
where China’s guerrilla forces of any kind from reaching China 
move freely. The Chinese, too, through Hong Kong or Burma, 
have never hesitated to lay it is surprising that China has 
waste vast stretches of their own been able to continue the 
country in order to hinder the struggle against a foe so well 
advance of the invader. equipped in modern armaments 


Japan entered lightly into a 
war which it expected would 
last four weeks ; .instead it has 
lasted four years and cost * it 
over a million casualties ; and, 
most important of all, it has 
consolidated the Chinese nation, 
which was decaying fast. A 
million Japs are still trying to 
subdue China, but are failing 
to weaken her spirit. 

This war, in fact, has produced 
in General Chiang Kai-shek a 
great patriot who has not only 
inspired all China with his own 
high faith in her destiny, but 
has, won the respect of the 
civilised world. Driven from 
Nanking, his Government moved 
to Hankow, and when the Jap 
marauders captured that town 
the Government made its capital, 
at Chungking, in the western 
province of Szechwan. 

Immense Resources 

Here and in the neighbouring 
provinces of Kweichow and Yun¬ 
nan, whose resources include 
coal, iron, tin, silver, gold, and 
perhaps oil, vast industries have 
been started; and roads built. 

The ancient culture of this old 
country is not being, neglected, 


and three famous universities 
from North China have been re¬ 
established at Kunming. 

When wc remember that less 
than a year ago our own Govern¬ 
ment was preventing munitions 
of any kind from reaching China 
through Hong Kong or Burma, 
it is surprising that China has 
been able to continue the 
struggle against a foe so well 
equipped in modern armaments 
as Japan ; but in their cease¬ 
less struggle against the forces 
of Nature the Chinese have 
always been stayers, capable 
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of enduring every kind of 
hardship without flinching. 

The puppet Jap government 
set up under Wang Ching-wci 
at Nanking has attracted 
nothing but ridicule through¬ 
out China, and , we can be 
certain that the Japs them¬ 
selves hold General Chiang 
Kai-shek in higher honour. 
They realise that with the 
material help now on .its way 
to him from Burma, and with 
the ^20,000,000 loan from 
America, the tireless General 
will carry on with increasing 
zest until China regains her 
freedom, as surely as Europe 
will regain hers. 


The Zoo Carries On 


^omb craters at Whipsnade are 
Jt) to be lined to serve as dew.- - 
ponds, the cost of excavation 
having been saved by the Blitz, 
which in 1940 did no damage to 
any buildings there, 

Though the Zoo at Regent’s 
Park was raided sjx times last 
year, there were no casualties, 
among human beings and very 
few among the animals, fright 
having caused the death of a 
young giraffe and a few antelopes. 

The report which records these 
facts reflects the courageous 
spirit in which the Zoo is facing 
its difficulties. When war broke 
out the Zoo had attained its 
greatest popularity, with the 
result that there was a big 
balance in hand, yet it will.need 
all'the help it can get under the 


“adoption of animals ”, scheme 
and so on. Visitors to both 
Regent's Park and Whipsnade 
have naturally been fewer, yet 
there were over a million last 
year. The opening to the general 
public on Sunday has proved 
very popular, especially as on 
that day members of all branches 
of the Forces, including the 
Home Guard, are admitted free. 

The London Zoo has become 
one of the centres for instruction 
in food production and the 
utilisation of waste, model gar¬ 
dens having been laid out and 
a model pig club established. 

There have been very few 
newcomers to the collection, 
but a gibbon, a drill, four 
Humboldt woolly monkeys, and 
rare cranes are among them. 


A New Safety Fire Peace Plane 


A ball of fire for warming 
homes, which cannot set light 
to anything if overturned, has 
been designed by a famous 
architect and will be made' 
available as soOn as supplies of 
aluminium arc freed. 

It is a ball-shaped basket of 
beautiful design, which gives 
direct rays of heat from a 
central incandescent .pillar, re¬ 
flects warmth from a polished 
reflector, and heats the air in 
the room by an arrangement of 
fins.. New methods of imparting 
colours to aluminium have been 
used to give. the ball a peach 
and grey finish. 


In a world at war it is good 
to be reminded that there . are 
places where the aeroplane is 
carrying on its peaceful pursuits. 

Figures have recently been 
published for last year’s opera¬ 
tions by Trans-Canadian Air 
Lines, which conducts services 
between Moncton in New Bruns¬ 
wick right across the Dominion to 
Vancouver in British Columbia, 
with a branch line to Seattle in 
USA. During the year five 
million miles were flown, nearly 
double the previous year’s total, 
and 55,000 passengers, 100,000 
pounds of goods, and a million 
pounds of mails were carried. 


WHY DO WE 

LOVE TO PLAY? 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. The other day I was 
watching some puppies and it was 
jolly to see how they loved to play 
together. What struck me was that 
they knew by instinct how far they 
could go in pretending to bite 1 

Man. Yes, it is wonderful that 
a tiny creature a few _weeks old 
should be able to use his sfiarp 
teeth to express his delight, and 
that the brother he pretends to bite 
is delighted to make a game of it. 

Boy.. So play seems to be a 
natural thing with puppies or kit¬ 
tens as with boys and girls. 

Man. Yes; it appears to be an 
expression of abounding vitality. 
The child dances its delight in 
being alive and in " feeling its life 
in every limb." 

Boy. But many grown-ups also 
love to play.- I heard someone say 
that nowadays they play too much. 
Is that true ? 

Man. Let me answer that by 
steps. First, if a boy grows into a 
youth, who respects his own body 
and mind, keeping them clear, 
clean, and well exercised, he re¬ 
tains the delight of playfulness, 
the joy of existence. What follows 
depends on his occupation and 
formed habits. If he earns his 
living in a sedentary way, at a 
sitting-down job, it is very bad 
for his health. The longer he sits 
the less he wants to. walk or run ; 
playfulness goes out of him unless 
he counteracts the .sitting by fresh 
air and exercise. A healthy man 
of any, age is often as fond of play 
as a healthy boy. 

Boy. So, it seems, ■ we can 
hardly have too much play !. . 

Man. Not quite that, for many 
people do play far too much; but 
let us put it that, as things are, 
society has too many sitting-down 
jobs which ought to be got rid of 
by better organisation. We have 
too many clerks, agents, brokers, 
merchants, commission men, tool- 
minders, and others compelled to 
live unhealthy lives. Such lives 
too often fly to false stimulants to 
ease their boredom and loss of play¬ 
fulness. The fact that far more 
people watch football than play it 
answers the question whether we 
play too much. Certainly too many 
people play at looking on at play. 
And there is another element in 
true play which is all-important. 

Boy. What is that ? 

Man. The fact that it is not 
mixed with money profit. We can¬ 
not be proud of men who play for 
money. When, too, work for gain is 
done with more than a mercenary 
motive, when it rewards the worker 
with the delightful feeling that 
something good has been accom¬ 
plished, it becomes recreation and 
much more.- t ' 

THE OZONE 

When children go to the seaside 
they are sometimes told to smell 
the ozone. They would find it 
very hard, for ozone, the rarest of 
the gases of the atmosphere, 
exists on the beach in only one 
part in a million, and could not 
for a moment compete with the 
smell of the seaweed. 

It has been revealed that very 
long and expert search for the 
atmosphere’s ozone shows that it 
lies in the air in layers, thinnest 
near the ground, but getting denser 
higher up, and densest at about 
13 miles. These layers of ozone 
rise or fall from day to day and 
month to month; and the dense 
ozone layer may come down to 
seven miles. Much thinner layers 
are found as high as 22 miles. 


C. B. Fry’s Letters 
to Cricket Lads 

Put Your Bat Where the Ball Is 


Here is the second letter on Cricket 
written by C. B. Fry for the C N when 
it began its career. Other letters by 
this great all-round sportsman will 
follow in the next few weeks. 

YJ/ell, either you believe what I 
told you last time'about the 
right and easy way of looking 
at batting and about the absolute 
necessity of looking at the ball 
or you do not. If you do, and • 
act 011 your belief, you will 
certainly get on; if you do not, 
you may get on somehow, or 
you may fail. 

The next thing you should do 
is this. Get somebody who is a 
decent bowler to bowl a ball 
exactly as he would in a match ; 
it must be a “ good length ’’ 
ball. He will know what that is. 
You stand about 20 yards away, 
opposite to a point midway 
between wicket and wicket, so 
that you'eau see the whole path 
of the ball sideways—not etul-an 
or half-sideways, hut sideways. 
Good. You should have a writ¬ 
ing block in your hand and a 
pencil.' 

Make the bowler bowl several 
“ good length ’’ balls. Draw a 
line representing as nearly as 
yoiv can : the path of the ball. 
It will be a-curved linq, a broken 
curve, from his hand to where 
the ball -pitches, and from the 
ground on past the wicket. 

Make a Note of the Pitch 

Then go home and get some 
squared paper—all boys nowa¬ 
days can get a piece of squared 
paper from their schools—and 
having drawn a thick line to 
represent the ground, mark off 
either 22 inches or 22 half-inches 
for the length of the pitch, and 
draw the two wickets seen side¬ 
ways. Then, as well as you,can, 
draw in the path of the ball from 
t yo.ur rough sketch. Ask some¬ 
one to help you to get the whole 
thing as true as possible to scale. 

Now consider the matter thus. 
If you were batting you would 
be stationed . with your feet 


together about a yard from your 
wicket. Mark this spot. Nothing, 
you can do to the ball—until you 
have hit it—will alter its path ; 
that happens quite apart from 
your control. 

Question: Where can you 
put in a small cross on the 
curved path of the ball to mark 
a spot which you would choose 
as the best spot for the ball to 
be, in its path, in order for 3^011 
to hit it hard all along the 
ground ? 

How the Bat Should Swing 

You must consider the foot 
next your wicket to be a fixture, 
and must consider exactly how 
far you can conveniently reach 
with the swing of your bat. You 
must consider, also, that your 
bat should swing, as it were, in a 
narrow space between two walls . 
-—that is to say, in a .narrow 
upright space. You can move 
the other foot. 

Well, find the spot to put the 
cross. Ask someone who knows 
about cricket, if you can find him, ; 
to consider the matter Math you. 

I strongly advise you to work 
this matter out for yourself, with 
friends or without. My reason 
is that if you do so you will see 
with your mind the point to aim 
at in what are called “ forward 
strokes "—by which I mean, ol 
course, the strokes where you 
move . }'Our front foot away 
towards the ball as it comes in 
order to reach it conveniently. 
The problem is to get your bat 
to that spot exactly when the 
ball is there, and to be looking 
at the ball £,s nearly as possible 
right up to the time your bat 
makes contact.' 

You will learn more by con¬ 
sidering the matter in this way, 
with your sketch, than by 
reading dozens of books or 
listening to a world of advice. 
What is more, you will unlearn 
a lot of nonsense written in 
books and spoken by advisers. 
You will sec certain facts. 


ine Tools 


VWiiat must be the - biggest 
machine tool in .the .world 
is speeding-up production at an 
American . steel .works. This 
350-ton monster can. strip off 14 
miles of steel shavings in an hour 
from a 500-ton block of steel/ 
This new Titan is as delicate 
as it is powerful in action ; it 
can cut to the 1400th of an inch. 
When given, the task of shaping 
the bearings to carry the 200-inch 
telescope for Mount Palomar, it- 
worked on them, for a few hours 


only at night so that there should 
be no differences in the .metal 
owing to its contraction in the 
cool night after expansion in the 
warmth of the day. It operates 
with two special steel chisels 
which cut into the metal like 
gramophone . needles moving 
across the disc of a record. The 
object to be carved is supported 
on an 88-ton turntable in a dee[i 
pit big enough to contain a good-, 
sized house, with a foundation of' 
steel and concrete. 


Cooperative Onions 


JVJUGII permanent, good may 
result from the fact that 
Lord Woolton, our ’Minister of 
Food, has organised a special 
body (a sort of. state-controlled 
company) to handle the nation’s^ 
vegetables and see that they arc 
distributed fairly and cheaply. 
The company will begin work 
with the new crops this year. 

When the townsman walks 
in the country and realises the 
amazing differences between the 


prices obtained by growers and 
the prices charged in the shops, 
he wonders, how such things can 
be. As wc understand it, and 
we hope we understand it aright, 
the new organisation, run by 
experts, will see that expenses 
of distribution arc curtailed and 
that fair prices are fixed for. 
growers and consumers alike. 

Such control is very necessary 
now, but is hardly less important 
in peace. - 


/ 
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MPORTANT FELLOW-MR POTATO 


It'is. good news that the Ministry of Food is to. buy up the 
entire potato crop. 

It is'a .bold and sensible.step. Farmers will no longer be 
worried by marketing cares in this all-important mattex*, and 
are encouraged to go ahead with what is an expensive crop, 
costing £30 an acre or so. The nation .will willingly pay a fair 
price for its potatoes/ and will gain an item of real security. 
The National Potato is a winner in a war which so largely 
centres on feeding great populations. 

One of the most important fellows ih the earth's own kingdom 
h the potato. We could hardly win the war without, him., The 


potato will have a mighty future, for in the years to come..he 
will help to drive our engines, our cars, and our. planes. -We 
remember some stupid members .of the House of Commons 
laughing when somebody said the potato was wanted for 
making explosives ; those who do not know have often laughed 
at those who do. '* 

- But they laugh best • Who laugh last, and in the days to 
come, when war has had its day and peace, comes back, our 
fields of potatfl'ds will be our source of power; and alcohol made 
from them, instead of being the curse of our homeland, will be 
a blessing to-us all. Let us read the life-story of Mr Potato. 


C olumbus went forth to seek 
the earthly paradise and 
abundant spices, but found a 
New World and uncouth savages. 
His successors carried fire and 
slaughter to the homes of ancient 
civilisation among the Incas 
and other peoples of the Andes, 
and brought back, as new things, 
maize/ tobacco, and the potato. 

Quito, the capital of the high- 
lying State of Ecuador, seems to 
have given the world the first 
potatoes in the middle of the 
16th century—-Quito, which re¬ 
ceived its first wheeled vehicle 
in the closing years of the 19th 
century ! The first wheel ever 
seen in Quito was on a wheel¬ 
barrow, and the man who made 
it told the writer the story. 
Yet from that city in the 16th 
century came this ' vegetable 
whose introduction to Europe 
was one of; the greatest events 
in agriculture since man first 
cultivated wheat. 

1 There is a doubt as to how we 
got it, and from whom. Tradition 
ascribes its introduction to Sir 
John Hawkins, to Drake, and 
to’Raleigh, Raleigh is said to 
have found it when establishing 
his colony in Virginia, and to 
have brought it home;, cer¬ 
tainly he' planted it in his 


garden,■ on the; Irish estate of- 
Youghal which Elizabeth had 
given him. 

However. that may . be, 
England simply. played with it 
for generations. It was a gar¬ 
den curiosity ; it developed as a 
cheap and abundant fodder for 
cattle in time of scarcity. - Then 
the idea occurred to a genius that 
it might even be a food. In 
1662 the Royal Society gravely 
discussed it and recommended 
that it should be planted by its 
members, who were to recom¬ 
mend their friends to do the 
same, ,f in order to alleviate 
distress that. would accompany 
a scarcity of food," 

Much Misunderstood 

Obviously the potato was a 
much, misunderstood vegetable, 
and so it long remained. But' 
still it grew, and Raleigh’s 
legacy proved one of the greatest 
blessings Ireland has ever, re¬ 
ceived. Italy was the first land 
tOi cultivate the potato properly, 
arid Ireland was the first country 
to show its possibilities of wide 
development. Ireland gave the 
lead to Lancashire, and Lanca-' 
shire gave the lead to England. 
The potato became a recognised 
field crop, but not until two 


BEDTIME CORNER 


I love my pretty garden so, 

The walls where vines and roses grow, 
The borders full of flowers and bees. 

The walks, the lawns, the shady trees, 

And hedges where the blackbirds nest. 

And stones where robins perch and rest. 
Please , God , let not wav's cruel hand 
Destroy the sweetness of our land. . 

J love the hills all bare and steep. 

Dotted with flocks of nibbling sheep,; 
And meadows where the great oak boughs 
Shelter at noon such lots of cows ; 

And brooks^ with willows at the brink 
Where horses swislV their tails and drink ; 
And woods with bracken standing high. 
And deep green lanes that hide the sky; 

I love the fields, all gold with corn. 

And larks that sing so high at morn. 
Please, God , let not war's cruel hand 
Destroy the beauty of our land . 

J love the village, and its tower 

That rings to church and booms the hour; 
The friendly green where children shout. 
With straw-thatched houses all ribout; 
The clanging forge where bellows roar 
Arid sparks come raining to the floor; 

The scarlet mail van,‘bliged to stop 
Each night at Mr Rimmer’s shop. 

Please , God , let not war's cruel hand 
Destroy the kindness of our land . 

J love brave England and the story 
Of her great fight for truth and glory; 
I'm very proud that I belong 
To meivso good and free and strong. 

And when I’m big I mean to take 
Some work in life for England's sake, 

And strive with might until I die 
To keep her banner in the sky. 

Please , God, keep England safe and true 
Help Her to live her life for You. 






centuries after it had first been 
carried from its native home. 
Scotland, receiving the cabbage 
from Cromwell’s army, received 
the potato from England by 
peaceful penetration in the, 18th 
century. 

The Staple Diet 

Tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
maize, have- all come to Europe 
since Shakespeare’s day, but 
none of them was so important as 
the potato. Today- the potato 
is the staple diet of . our Country¬ 
side. In time of peace the Irish 
crop amounts to about 2000 
pounds of potatoes a year for 
every man, woman, and child in 
the county; strike the potato 
out of Irish food, and what 
happens ? Disease attacked the 
Irish potato in 1816 and three- 
quarters of a million people died.. 
In 1846 the Irish potatoes rotted 
in the ground, and famine, 
pestilence, and fever followed. 
Death during , that terrible time 
claimed a million Irish victims, 
nearly one in eight of the popu¬ 
lation. IIow did they contrive, 
then, to keep body and soul 
together when - there were no 
potatoes ? 

When the potato was coming 
in the population of England 
comprised 880,000 families. Of 
these, half might- taste, meat 
twice a week; the others not 
at all, or rarely. The great 
majority of the nation lived on 
rye, barley, and oats. Plague 
and death were frequent, as 
may be imagined from the 
fact that of the food given by 
the rich to the poor the one 
luxury added to the dole 1 of 
bread and cider was “ unsound 
meat." Since the coming of 
. the potato there has never, 
except in case of wholesale 
disease of the crop, been any 
such famine as occurred con¬ 
tinually in the old days. 

Potatoes have helped to estab¬ 
lish and extend the British 


Empire, for though the potato 
may not raise the birthrate it 
does lower the deathrate. AH 
the gold and silver from the 
mines of the American con¬ 
tinent pale into insignificance 
contrasted with the value of the 
potato to mankind.’ We gave 
America the white man and 
civilisation; she gave us in * 
return a food second in im¬ 
portance only to corn. 

Tt is not only the British 
Empire., which■ has been helped 
by this invaluable growth ; the 
potato goes practically every¬ 
where; It flourishes ih the soil 
won from tlie sea by the in¬ 
dustrious Dutch; it comes to 
perfection on the brinks of the 
Nile;, it goes to the south and 
it goes to the north, and strikes 
boldly into the Arctic Circle 
where corn cannot raise its head. 
Thd world harvest is almost ten 
thousand million bushels, of 
about twice as much as its wheat. 

Source of Starch 

It is a staple food ; it is the 
chief source of starch. Without 
it Lancashire could not maintain 
her textile industries.. Starch 
sizes the warp yarn before it can 
be woven ; it gives the smooth 
finish-to the goods when they 
have been woven. Starch, when 
chemically treated at high tem¬ 
peratures, yields. dextrin, which 
serves not only as a, vehicle 
for applying colours to textile 
fabrics, but isthe substance 
used to make stamps and en¬ 
velopes adhere. 

Above’ and beyond all other 
considerations/ however, The 
potato remains, and will remain, 
one of the’ most necessary of 
foods. 

It seems to be a natural law- 
that man shall not enjoy the 
fruits of earth save by his own 
efforts to preserve them. Every 
living thing, animal and vege¬ 
table, has its parasite, and the 
potato is no exception. It has 


The Walk of Fame 


gERMONs 'in stones and good 
in everything, said Shake¬ 
speare, and every visitor to 
Rollins College in Florida remem¬ 
bers this when strolling down a 
fascinating walk there. 

Wending its way across the 
beautiful grounds is a path of 
memories, flanked on either side 
by a row of flat stones engraved 
with the names of famous men 
or women, and the place where 
the stones came from. 

There are over 600 of these 
stones. From China comes a 
stone taken from the house where 
Confucius taught his students 
2500 years ago /from Cave Tlira, 
near Mecca, where the Prophet 
Mohammed had his first re vela-‘ 
tion, a stone was brought to 
Bagdad with the pilgrims of 
Basra, and then smuggled out 


of the country. Another stone 
was picked up inside the ruined 
Parthenon. 

The stones are of all shapes 
and colours, ranging from white 
marble, such as the one taken 
from the marketplace of Athens 
(where Socrates spent so much 
of his time), to the pink stones 
from Mars Hill, up which Paul 
walked. A piece of fluted tnarble 
comes from a room in the olcl 
monastery ifi Milan - where 
Leonardo pajnted The Last 
Supper, There is even a piece 
of stone taken from the ruined 
walls of Jericho, and, perhaps 
the most romantic of all, one 
from the tomb of Romeo and 
Juliet in Verona, and one from 
the crypt in Havana where the 
bone's of Columbus rested befpre 
they were taken, to Spain. 


1 



Potato Pete of the 
Ministry of Food 


many enemies. TT.cre is an 
insect, the Colorado" Beetle, which 
is so deadly a foe of the potato 
that it is illegal to introduce a 
single specimen into this country. 
There are enemies, however,'less 
easily identified than this raven¬ 
ous little pest. Disease follows 
unskilful and negligent cultiva¬ 
tion; it follows bad/-moist 
seasons, and so on. The Irish 
famines resulted front what is 
known as potato disease, and a 
newer potato plague is known 
as wart disease, which is for- - 

tunately very rare. ' . „ 

<+ 

Immune Varieties 

• There is no cure for this, and 
it is an offence against the laws 
of the realm to^ neglect to burn 
the foliage of potatoes affected 
by it. Infected tubers must not 
be given to animals ; they must - 
not be left to rot on the land or 
on the rubbish-heap. You may 
not sell or give away potatoes 
from infected land, nor leave 
them where birds may eat them, 
nor where wind may carry the 
spores. 

Happily there are potatoes 
which are immune, which the 
wart disease attacks without 
success, and it is these varieties 
that are marked immune in the 
seed catalogues. For the other 
diseases thorough and clean* 
farming is the remedy; a 
'method within the Capacity of 
all, so that there is no excuse 
for us not having a'good and 
abundant supply of Mr Potato. 

SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother 1 You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little 1 Milk 
rif Magnesia ’ "sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food, ‘ Milk of Magnesia' 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches' the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away and iri no time the little one 
is,as lively as a cricket. Then * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have 
made the child ill. * At the first sign 
of sickness just give * Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get 'Milk of Magnesia' 
today and have it ha^idy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Pitychase Tax. Also * Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d.^l/l}, 
2/3 and 3/11 J. (Including Pur¬ 
chase Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ‘Milk of 
Magnesia.’_ 


* Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark oj 
Phillips,* preparation of Magnesia. 



XJEW and second-hand Books on every 
subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN'S BOOK CLUB l 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Ge-rraVd 56G0 (16 Hites). 


The initials of these animals and birds when properly arranged will form the name of an interesting animal to be seen at the Zoo. The list will be given next week 


What’s in a Name? JACK & JILL REVISED 


Xhe diner sipped his soup, 
made a grimace, and called 
to the waiter. 

' ” Look here ! ” he grumbled. 
"I ordered turtle soup and 
there ' isn't a trace of turtle 
flavour in this.” 

The waiter drew himself up. 
” Of course'not, sir,” he. said 
haughtily. ” What do you. ex¬ 
pect ? If you ordered college 
pudding would you expect a- 
college in it ? ” 

SILLY 





Xwas not on Alpine snow or 
ice, , • 

But honest English ground ; 
Excelsior ! was their device ; 
But sad the fate they found. 

They did not climb for love or 
. fame, 

But followed Duty’s call; 

They were together in their aim, 
But parted in their fall. 

Bo You Live in Hereford? 

X'his probably has nothing to do 
with a ford over a river, as an 
ancient spelling is Herefort, which 
means the fort of the army. No 
doubt it was in early days a forti¬ 
fied camp or station for an army or 
body of troops.. 


The Cold Spots on 
Your Wrist 

At the nerve endings in the 
body the skin is very sensi¬ 
tive. An interesting proof .of 
this is found in the cold spots 
of the wrist. 

With your hand turned up¬ 
wards touch the inside of the 
wrist with the point of a pencil. 
On the side farthest away from 
the thumb you will not feel any¬ 
thing but the hardness of the 
pencil. As you move it across 
the wrist, however, you will 
come to spots where the point 
of the pencil feels like ice. These 
are the positions where the 
nerves end. 


What the Ganges Moves in a Year 




A tourist was touring in Chile, 

A country decidedly hilly; 
While mopping his brow . 

He said, “ I’ll allow 

That to call this place Chile is silly/’ 

How Darwin Wrote His Name 

Qiiarues Robert Darwin was 
born at Shrewsbury in 1869 and 
died in 1882. The outstanding 
event of his life was his putting 
before the world the famous Dar¬ 
winian Theory in the great hook 
called The Origin of Species. In 


It lias been calculated that at 
Ghazipur, five hundred. miles 
from the mouth of the river, five 
hundred thousand cubic feet of 
water passes down the Ganges 
every second in the rainy season, 

. and about a sixth of that amount 
during the rest. of the year. 

A great mass of solid matter, of 
course, is swept down with this 
tremendous flood, about 6368 million 
cubic feet a year. Thus in one year 


enough sediment is brought down 
to make 228 square miles of new 
land a foot deep; 

This mud is about half the weight 
of an equal amount of solid granite. 
If Egypt's Great Pyramid were 
made of granite itv would weigh 
about six million tons : the mud 
that comes down the Ganges in a 
year, 500 miles above its mouth, 
is equal in weight to sonie sixty 
such, pyramids ! 


Jacko at the Pump 




this he declared his belief .that 
evolution was the law of life. ’This 
caused a profound sensation and 
much - opposition, but he is now 
honoured as a fearless leader who 
made a great new light- to shine 


The Problem of the 
f^otor-Car 

A T a motor-car race one driver 
went round the track for 
exactly an hour. One-third of the 
distance covered he travelled at 60 
miles, an. hour, one-third at 65 
miles an hoiir, and the remaining 
third at 70 miles an hour. What 
was the total distance covered by 
his car in the course of the hour ? 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Mercury 
. is in the'west. In the morning 
Mars is. in the - . 
south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at half¬ 
past 11 on Sun¬ 
day evening, 

Mav it. 



The Mirror in the Garden 

A reader has sent us this story. 

To scare $he birds from peas 
growing in his garden, a neighbour 
placed a piece of looking-glass in 
the sun near the peas. It seemed to 
frighten all except one blackbird 
who was building a nest close by. 
He came down and fought his re¬ 
flection in the glass savagely for a 
long time. 

Then the gardener moved the 
glass to another part of the garden, 
but the bird found it and started 
the fight again till the glass was 
removed^ 

The bird still comes to the garden, 
and apparently searches for liis 
enemy. 


THE WIND IN A HURRY 

The wind was rushing fast and 
strong, - ' 

Right through a little valley; 
It really had no time to rest* 

It had no time to tarry. 

It tossed the little trees about, 
The sight was very sad; 

It really was a cruel wind, 

And also very mad. 

It tossed the little streams 
about 

And made them quite big waves, 
It rumbled in, it rumbled out 
Gf all the little caves. 

And then it found some washing 
A-hanging out to dry: 

It blew that right'away, I’m 
sure: 

It was a wind, Oh my I 

Jan Watson,, age 8 


Flowers That Dislike 
Music 

goME flowers are much affected 
by music, and blooms used in 
decorating a bandstand have actu¬ 
ally been noted to turn away from 
the source of the sound. For some 
reason or other carnations, cycla¬ 
mens, and lilies seem ’to be the 
most sensitive. 

Probably the reason is that 
these flowers are in some way 
affected by the vibrations in the. 
atmosphere which are set going 

when music is played. 

\ • 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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45. The Diving-Bell Nursery 

The water-spider has to provide 
a nest for its young in which they 
can breathe air. It collects a bead 
of air from the surface of a pond 
in the hairs under its body and 
descends with them to a silken tent 
which it has spun and fixed* to the 
stems of plants. The spider makes 
many journeys until the diving-bell 
is full and renews the air from time 
to time. Here it lays its~cocoon of 
eggs from which the young emerge 
to breathe the fresh air. 

46. As Daylight Comes 
and Goes 

. There is a little prawn (Hippo- 
lyte varians)* which has the curious 
' habit of changing colour regularly 
with the waxing and waning of day¬ 
light. No doubt it did this- for pro¬ 
tective purposes originally, but now 


it has so acquired the habit that 
even if it is kept continuously in 
the light or in the darkness it still 
changes its colour regularly at .the 
proper periods every 24 hours.. 

47. The Incredible Armies 
of Locusts 

. The locusts go forth by armies, 
said Solomon, and this they cer¬ 
tainly do in ‘ armies such as arc 
seen nowhere else in the world, A 
flight of locusts passing over the 
Red Sea in November 1889 was 
2000 square miles in extent, and 
it is estimated that there were 
16,000 million million locusts in 
the swarm. A similar flight was seen 
passing the next day. In Cyprus 
1300 tons of eggs were collected 
during one season/.yet two years 
later 5000 million eggs were 
deposited. 




^/hen olcf Daddy Diddle was seen trotting across the village green, 
bucket in hand, Jacko knew what he was making for. “ I’ll pump 
the water for you,” he cried. And so he did. The old man held out 
the bucket—and then jumped back with a yell. The jmung rascal had 
turned the spout of the pump upside-down 1 .. 

lei on Parle Francais 


(Ah, A A vi 


Le Miroir au Jardin 

' Un lecieur nous a envoye cette 
histoire . 

Pour ^carter les oiseaux des 
pois qui poussaient dans son jardin, 
un voisin plaga un fragment ;de 
glace an soleil' pres des pois. Ce' 
fragment semblait effrayer tous les 
oiseaux sauf 11 n merle qui faisait 
son nid dans le voisinage. II 
descendit et lutta longtemps ct 
avec ferocite contre son image 
refietec dans le verre. 

Le jardinier transporta alors le 
miroir dans une autre partie du 
jardin, mais I’oiseau le decouvrit 
et rccommemja la lutte jusqu’a 
ce qu'on eut otd la glace. 

' Encore maintenant l’oiseau re- 
tour ne au jardin et semble chercher : 
son ennemi. 




Mother! Child’s Best Laxative is 

‘California syrup of Figs’ 


« When your child is constipated, 
bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a tea¬ 
spoonful of * California Syrup of 
Figs * brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach and promptly cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food and 
waste. Never cramps or overacts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for * California Syrup of Figs/ 
which has full directions for infants in 
arms, and for children of all ages. Ob¬ 
tainable everywhere at 1/5 and 2/10 
(Including Purchase Tax). Mother ! 
You must say ‘CALIFORNIA/ 


hired out, or otherwise disposed of byway of Trade, except at the full retail price of 2 ct; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out. or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover bv way oi 
Trade May 10, 1941. „ S.S. 







